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PREFACE. 





Ix writing this volume, J have found Mr. Sunder’s 
Report on the Survey and Settlement of the Western 
Duirs (1895) of great 'assistance.”, I ‘desire also to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the many persons who 
have helped me in compiling this account offthe Jalpai- 
guri district. The map of the district has been kindly 
prepared by Mr. J. A. Milligan, 1.C.S., Settlement Officer 
of Ja)piiguri. 


JOHN F. GRUNING. 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS, 17 


minimum is in Januery and is 51°, so that the mean annual ange 
of temperature is 39°. The highest recorded temperature was 
102 5° in 1899 and the lowest 36° in 1887. On the 9th and 10th 
of February 1965 the lowest redorded temperature at Jalpaiguri 
town was 39°, but it must have heen considerably colder in the 
Western Duars; on both dates there were frosts at night anda 
fine tobacco crop was frost-bitten and nearly ruined. 

At Busaé Cantonment the climate is quite different; the 
rainfall is heavier and even in the hottest weather punkahs are 
not used and blankets are necessary at night. The tea-garden 
area to the north of the district is generally cooler than the 
regulation tracts west of the Tista river. 

The heaviest rainfall in the Jalpaiguri district is at the foot 
of the hills, and the lowest in the south on the borders of RangPur. 
The town of Jalpaiguri occupies a position intermediate between 
the two, and though it hasa heavier rainfall than Darjeeling, 
the fall ig much less than in the north ofthe Western Dufrs, 
Rain falls io almost every month of the yenr ; 1t is lightest in the 
cold weather months, rather more heavy in March, and increases 
considerably in April. May may almost be considered a rainy 
month and precrpitation is often very heavy. From June to 
September rainfall is general; the monsoon current flows north- 
wards and is deflected towards the west in Northern Bengal so 
that the prevailing direction of the wind at Jalpaiguri during 
the rains is east or south-east. During this period the rainfall 
at JalpSiguri is 11941 inches, at Alipur Dudr 122°66, at Bux& 
Cantonment 176 76 and at the Sam Sing tea-garden, about 1,500 
feet above sea-level, 18455 inches. Inthe south at Debiganj, 
the average is only 6965. The highest recorded rainfall was 
249-92 inches at Buxd in 1903; in August 1905 at the same 
place no fess than 94 58 inches of rain fell. The driest year at 
Jalpaiguri was 1900, when the rainfall was only 84 inches. 
Statisties of the rainfall at the recording stations of Jalpaiguri, 
Debiganj, Patharjhora, a gaiden close to the hills on the Darjeel- 
ing boundary, Sam Sing, Alipur Dudr and Bux4 are given below; 
the figures are the averages recorded during the five years from 
1903-04 to 1907-08 :— 
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18 JALPAIGURI DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER il. 


HISTORY. 


In prehistorie times the Jalpaiguri distriet formed part of the 
kingdom of Pragyotisha, or, as it was afterwards called, Kamrip, 
which extended ax far west as the Karatoya@ river. The third of 
the Assam kings, mentioned in the Jogivi Tantra, the first of 
whom flourished in the first century A.D., was Jalpeshwar. 
Acoerding to one legend the Jalpes linga appeared first in his time 
and he built a temple on the site of the prerent temple at Julpes. 
The next king mentioned by tradition is Prithu Raj3, the exten- 
sive remains of whose capital may still be seen at Bhitargarh, 
south of the road fiom Jalpaiguri to Titalya. After him we hear 
of a prince named Dhartna Pal, who is said to have ruled West 
Kamrip up to the Brabmaputra; traces of his rule can still be 
found in the Cooch Behar State. /There was then a change of 
dynusly ; the three kings of the new house were Niladhwaj, 
Chakradhwaj and Nilambar, the first of whom founded Kamatapur, 
the ruins of which are still to be found in Cooch Bebar. This 
dynasty fell before an invasion by Husain Shab, the Afghan 
Governor of Bengal, who ruled from 3497-1521 A.D. Husain 
Shah subsequently undertook an expedition into Assam with 

gditustrous resulls and his failure was followed by an incursion of 
the wild bill tribes, the most prominent of whom were the Koch. 

In the 16th century the Koches under Visu Singh, the 
ancestor of the present rulers of Cooch Beldr, founded an empire 
which, extended from Darrang in the upper valley of the Brahma- 
putra to the boundary of the Purnea district. The Koch king- 
duin did not last long, but is represented at the present time by 
the Cooch Behar State and two large sumindaria, the Chaklnjat 
eatates, belonging to His Highvess the Maharaja of Cooch Bebir, 
and the Bukarthpur estate, which between them cover vearly the 
whole of the permanently settled portion.of the Jalpaiguri digtrict, 
The Ra:kats of Bakanthpur are a collateral braneh of the Gooch 
Behar family, and they, themselves, claim to be the senior branch 5 
the family tradition 18 that one of the great chiefa, at the time 
when the Koches were rising into power, waa naqed Hajo. He 
pad two daughters, Jira and Hira; Hira gave birthite two sons, 
the elder of whom Sisu was the founder of the, Rakit family, 
while the younger Visu is the ancestor of the Mabsraja Gooch 
Behsr. Sisu became hie brother's prime minister and commander 
of hie army; he obtained from him the whole. of thé Baikenthour 
pagent i was wreated from the king of: Stauy, and after hie 

th, the Raikats became more and m er fal i 
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reign of Raja Bir Narain (1621—1625), they ceased to be tributary 
to Cooch Behar. About 1680 they acted aa profectors of the 
Cooch Behar State and for the time heing completely overshadowed 
it. In 1687 they agreed to pay trihnte to the Subha of Bengat 
and eventually became zaminddrs under the Fast India Compnny. 
The big Koch kingdom soon fell into decny; the Mughals were 
rapidly extending their power eastwards, and im (603 conquered 
and annexed nearly the whole of the territory of the Koch kings, 
A desperate struggle took place for the possession of parganda 
Patgram and Bod& until, at the heginaing of the L8th century, 
they wera nominally ceded to the Muhammadans, though they 
were farmed out to a cousin of the Cooch Behar Raja, who held 
them on his hehalf. Under the Maghal rule, these conquests were 
included in the frontier Faujdact of Fakirkundi or Rangpur and 
were transferred to the East India Company with the cession of 
the drwdes in 1765. 

Untud 1869 when the district of JalpAiguri was formed, this 
aren, comprising pargands Baikanthpur, Boda, and Patgrim, was 
administered as part of the Rangpur district, a frontier tract 
bordering on Nepal, Bhutan and Cooch Bebar. The Muham- 
madan practice of farming out the land revenue to contractora was 
continued until in 1783 the exactions of a notorious farmer, Raja 
Debi Singh of Dinajpur, ended in the open rebellion of the cul- 
tivatora, The enormous area committed to his charge and the 
wenkness of the administrative staff made if impossthle for the 
Collector to assert his authority in the remote corners of his 
diatrict which became the Alsatia of banditti whom he could not 
suppress. A small British force sent against them was checked 
and the leader of another party, Captain Thomas, was cut off; in 
the end four battalions had to be employed. In 1789 these preda- 
tory hands were broken up; the Collector conducted a regular 
campaign against them, and succeeded in blockading them in the 
great Kaikanthpur forest with a force of 200 Larkandazes. They 
were compelled to surrender, and in a ringle year, no lesa than 549 
robbers were hrought to trial, 

Meanwhile the Boars, or strip of country running along the 
base of the hills, had passed into the possession of the Bhutias, 
who controlled the whole tract, from the frontier of Sikkim as far 
east as Darrang, and frequently enforced cinims of suzerhinty over 
the enfeebled State of Uooch Behar. They did not occupy the 
country permanently, probably because Bhutias cannot stand the 
heat ef the plains, but exacted a heavy tribute and subjected the 
bnfortunate sphabitants to the cruelest treatment. Bhut&n belonged 
to a tribe ‘whom the present Bhutii« call Tephus and who are 
supposed to have heen the ancestors of the people of Cooch Behar. 
More thaa 200 years ago, some Tibetan soldiers are said to have 
couguered the Tephus aod taken permanent possession of their 
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The present ruler of Bhutan is His Highness Sir Ugyen 
Wangebuk, K.C.LE., Mabaraja of HKhutan and Tongea Penlop; 
bis former title was Ku-Sho Cho-Tsi-pa (lit: the honourable 
calculator of religious affairs). He was elected hereditary ruler of 
Bhutan on the 17th December 1907 on which occasion the 
Government of India sent a British Mission to Bhutan. Before 
the rise of the Tongea Penlop to the supreme power, the country 
was nominally governed by the Uharma and Deb Rajas, The 
Dharma kaja is believed to be the re-icarnation of Dup-gein 
Shap-trung, the first Dharma Raja. “ Dharma Raja” isan English 
and Indian term, the Bhutsd and Tibetan namé being Shap-trung 
Rim-poche (lit: the precious servant). He was originally not 
only the spiritual but in theory also the secular hend of the state; 
but one of hig successors, considering that temporal] and spiritual 
powers were incompatible, confined himself entirely to the latter 
and appointed a minister to wield the former. The minister by 
degrees became the temporal ruler of Bhutan and was styled 
De-Ba (Deb Raja) and De-Si, both of which terms mean 
“ Administrator of a country.” 

During the interval between the death of the Dharma Raja 
and his re-appearance, or rather until] he had arrived at years of 
discretion after his last birth, the office was held by a spiritual 
chiefeealled Lama Te-pu. The Lama Te-pu is head of the Lamas, 
and was allowed a perpetual regency through his avetars, during 
the periodical disappearance from the world of the Dharma Raja. 
The Deb Raja was in theory elected hy the Council and held his 
office for three years; at one time he had a certain amount of 
power, but latterly was merely a puppet, the nominee of the most 
powerful Penlop or Jongpen for the time being. For about the 
Jast 50 years the Penlops of Tongsa have had the greatest influ- 
once in the nomination of the Deb Kaji. The Deb Kaja was 
aupposed to be assisted by a Council called the Lonchen, composed 
of thé following members :— 

(1) The Lam Zim-pon, Chief Secretary to the Dharma 
Raji; 

(2) Deo-nyer Zim-pén, Private Secretary to the Deh Raja; 

(3) Tim-bu Jong-pen, Governor of Tra-shi Cho-dzong ; 

(4) Punakha Jong-pen, Governor of Punakha ; 

(4; Angdupotang Jong-pen, Governor of Angdupotang ; 

(6) Deb Zim-pon, Chief Secretary to the Deb Raja ; 

(7) Shang Dro-nyer, Master of the Housebold. 

In adaition to these, there were three extraordinary members 
who attended the Council when they happened to be present at 
the capital and who were liable to be called on to attend in cases 
of emergency; their collective title was the Chen-lah, They 
were—the Tongsa Penlop, the Paro Penlop, ‘and the Taka 
Penlop. In the summer the seat of Government was in Tra-shi 
Ché-dsong, and in the winter at Punakha, 
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What rule existed wae in the hands of the Penlops of Tongsa 
Paro, and Taka; since the cession of the Duars the importance of 
the Taka Penlop has diminished and he is now a very insignificant 
officer. About 50 years ago, Deb Na-Ga, the father of the present 
ruler, gained the ascendency and consolidated the power of his 
family over the other Penlops. This power his sun, Maharaja 
Ugyen Wangcbuk, has upheld, 

Until 1905 our political relations with Bhutan were controlled 
by the Bengal Government throngh the Commissioner of the 
Rajshahi division. During the Tibet Mission they were placed in 
charge of the Sritish Commissioner, Colonel (now Sir Francis) 
Younghusband, directly under the Government of India, and 
since the 9th June 19V5 the Political Officer in Sikkim has been 
in political charge of Bhutan in addition to Sikkim and Tibet and 
is directly under the control of the Government of India.* 


The British Government first came into contact with Bhutan | 


in 1772, The Bhutiads invaded the Cooch Behar State and, on its 
Raja applying for help, a force was sent to his assistance which 
drove out the invaders and pursued them into their own terri- 
tories, Through the intercession of the Regent of Tibet, a treaty 
of peace between the East India Company and Bhutan was con- 
cluded in 1774. A few years later in 1783 an attempt war made 
to promote commercial intercourse with Bhutan, but Captain 
‘Turner’s mission to that State proved unsuccessful. After this 
there was little intercourse until the occupation of Assam by the 
Knglish in 1826. It was then found that the Bhutiis had seized 
xeveral tracts of country lying at the foot of the mountains, called 
the Dudrs or passes. They agreed to pay asmall tribute, but 
fxiled to do so and used their command of the passes to raid into 
British territory. In consequence of this Captain Pemberton was 
sent to Bhutan, but his negotiations yielded no definite result 
and, as all attempts to obtain redress and ensure security to the 
inhabitants failed, the Assam or Eastern Duadrs were wrested from 
the Bhuti&s, and the British Government agreed to pay them 
Rs, 10,000 » year as compensation for the loss, subject to their 
good behaviour. No improvement resulted; the Bhutias conti- 
nued to commit outrages on British subjects in the Duara, and 
scarcely @ year passed without the occurrence of several raids on 
British territory, headed by Bhut‘4 officiais, in which the inhabi- 
tants were plundered, killed or carried off as slaves. The follow- 
ing description of the Bhutén war ané the annexation of the 
Dutra is taken from the official account published in the 
“ Summary of Affairs in the Foreign Department of the Govern- 
ment.of Indias, from 1864 to 1869” :~ 

‘Io the cold weather of 1863, Mr. Ashley Eden, C.S., was 


sent as an envoy to Bhutan, to put a stop to these depredations W 








# For the above account of Bhutan, I am indebted to Mr. C, A. Bell, 1.C.8., 
Political Officer in Sikkim. 
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and outrages and to demand reparation. In April 1864, Mr, 
Eden returned from Bhut&éa and reported the ill-success of hie 
mission. He had failed to obtain from the Government of 
Bhutan either satisfaction for past injuries or security for the 
future. He had been subjected to gross insults, and obliged by 
force to sign two papers, agreeing to make over the Assam and 
Bengal Dufrs to Bhutan, and to surrender all run-away slaver 
and political offenders. It appeared that the Deb and Dharam 
R&jas were in reality mere puppets, and that the chief power in 
the State had been usurped by the Tongsa Penlop; and that it 
was the Tongea Penlop and his faction who bad treated the envoy 
with indignity. On Mr. Eden’s return, the Government at once 
disavowed the treaty which he had heen forced to sign, suspended 
all communications with the Bhutan Government, and strength- 
ened the police force on the frontier. In June, the Government 
addressed letters to the Deb and Dharam Rajas, announeing the 
petit annexation of the district of Ambari Falakata (the 

enynl Duars), and declaring that the annual payments previously 
made by the British Government to Bhutan, of Rs, 2,000 aa rent 
for Amb&ri Falakata, and of Rs. 10,000 as revenue from the 
Assam Dudrs, had ceased for ever. The letters demanded also 
the release of all British subjects, as well as subjects of Cooch 
Behar and Sikkim, numbering in all, it was said, more than 300 
persons, who had been detained im Bhut&n against their will ; 
and the restoration of all property which had been carried off 
from British territory, or Cooch Behar or Sikkim, within the 
previous five years. The letters concluded by stating that, unless 
these demands were fully met by the commencement of the 
ensuing September, further measures would he taken to enforce 
them. To these demands, the Deb R44 in whose name all official 
communications from the Bhutan Government were usually made, 
sent no reply whatever. In August, however, a letter was received 
from the Dharam Raja, offering no apologies fur the gross insults 
offered to the envoy, and altogether ignoring the Government’s 
threat of coercion, hut proposing to receive a fresh envoy or to 
send one himeelf. This proposition was considered to be out of 
the question. Ifthe Dharam Raj& had manifested any intention 
of hberating the captives or of restoring the plundered property, 
the proposal to receivé an envoy from Bhutin might have been 
entertained, but as it was, the action of the Bhutan anthorities 
left no option to the fntish Government but to enforce its 
demands, and to compel the Bhutiis to respect the frontier for 
the futare. 

‘ Accordingly, it was resolved to carry out the permanent 
annexation of the Bengal Dogre, amounting to an advance north- 
ward for a distance of from twenty to thirty miles along a line of 
about a hundred and eighty miles in length, so as to command all 
the passes into the plains; and at the aame time to confine our 
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occupation to a tract of country which was peopled by a race 
which had no affinity with the Bhutids and had long suffered 
from their tyranny, but who were closely allied with the people of 
Bengal, and were expected to co-operate cordially with the Hritish 
authorities. On the 12th November 1864, Government issued a 
proclamation permanently annexing the Bengal Duars; and it waa 
determined that an expedition should advance in four columns, 
which were to take up their several posts at Diwangiri, Sidh, 
Pasakha, and Dalingkot. Instructions were also issued that no 
overtures from the Bhutan Government were to be taken inte 
consideration except upon the following basis :— 

(1) That the Bhutan Government surrender all the Bengal 
Duars and the hil) territory on the left hank of the Tista, up to 
such points on the water-shed lower rangeof Lille as might be laid 
down hy the British Commissioner. (2) That the Bhutias give up 
the two documents extorted from Mr. Eden, and send a chief of 
rank to apologise for the Hagrant misconduct towards the envoy, 
(4) The surrender of all captives still detained in Bhutdn against 
ther will, (4) That the Bhutau Government enter into a treaty 
of tnendship and fair deabng for the future. In the event of 
these conditions being accepted, the British Government offered 
au annual grant of Re. 25,000 to be hereafter mcreased, with 
reference to the prosperity of the tract aunexed, up to the sum of 
Rs, 50,000; but this grant was to depend entirely on the wall and 
pleasure of the British Government, and on the good conduct of 
the Bhutoas, 

‘On the 7th December 1864, the four columns made a simul- 
taneous advauce ; within six weeks they had driven in the Bhutias 
with slight loss, and ocenpied exvht or ten of their posts along 8 
frontier of about 180 males of difficult and jungly heighty. Sub- 
sequent to these successes, the civil authorities set to work to 
introduce rule and order into the Dnars, to implant contidence 
in the minds of the inhabitants, and to arrange generally for the 
administration of the newly annexed territory. They aleo con- 
certed measures in communication with the military authorities 
for establishing a strict blockade of the passes, with the object, by 
cutting off their supplies, of inducing the Bhutids to come to 
terms. - 

‘Meantime in the beginning of 1865, the Bhutias appear to 
have resolved on a bold effort to recover the territory they bad 
lost, and to drive the invaders from theit eduntry. ‘They suddenly 
debouched in force along the froutier, threatening the whole 
line of military posts excepting the western one at Dalingkot. On 
the 4th February 1865, the Bhutiis so far succeeded in their 
design as to capture the eastern post at Diwangiri. This was the 
more surprising as the garrison at Diwangiti had expelled a fai 
more formidable attack which had been made on the 30th January. 
However, on the second occasion, the garrison abandoned its 
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position with the loss of two mountain guns; its retreat was 
almost entirely unmolested by the enemy. At one other post, 
Tajagaon, which was apparently untenable, the commanding offi- 
cer found it necessary to retire, and did so in perfeet order. At 
all the other posts the garrisons held their own, although threat- 
ened in force by the Bhutias. On the 15th March, General Tytler 
re-oceupied the position at Tajagion, and on the 2nd April Gene- 
ral Tombs re-captured Diwangiri. With there two affairs all active 
operations ceased. ‘The Bhutias lost heart, and made no further 
efforts to regain their ground, or to molest the force which bad 
taken possession of the Dudrs and their forts. Active hostilities 
were brought to a close by the setting in of the rains and the 

uthoritiea evinced an earnest inclination to come to terms. 
oer invariably referred to the conditions offered them in 
NG er 1864, and were told to entertain no hope that any 
modification would be admitted. They were also warned that, 
unless they acceded to these terms in their entirety, the British 
force would enter Bhutan in the ensuing cold weather, and exaet 
its own conditions at Punakha and ‘Tongsa, the Bhutsa capitals. 
At the same time, preparations were actively pushed forward or 
a aufficient scale for the despatgh of two columns into the heart of 
Bhut&n, one to start from Buxd, and the other from Diwangiri ; 
and the constraction of roads into Bhutdu territory was conducted 
with considerable energy. The Bhutan authorities were soon con- 
vinced, by the reality of these preparations, that the Government 
of India was in earnest, and they accepted the terms which had 
been offered them, with the additional stipulation that the two 
guns which had been abandoned in the retreat from Diwangiri, and 
which were then in the possession of the Tongsa Penlop, should 
be restored to the British Government. A treaty of peace on these 
terms was accordingly concluded on the llth November 1865; 
and it was fairly anticipated that the material guarantee for the 
good conduct of the Bhutsa chiefs which the Government possessed 
in the shape of withholding payment, either altogether or in 
part, of the annual grant, would secure the peacé*of the border 
and generally put a stop to the raids and scenes of rapine which 
were of sueh frequent occurrence in former 5 ears.’ 

These expectations have been fully realised; since that time 
the peaceful relations between the British Government and 
Bhutan bave been undisturbed. The annexed tracts, known as 
ihe Dofra, have steadily increased in prosperity; tea-gurdens 
cover the country south of the bills, the cultivators are well to 
aud probably in no district in India is cultivation seal 
faster, while the reserved forests pay a yearly increasing reven 
te Government. Bhutan itself is settling down under the rule” 
of the Tongsa Penlop and local chiefs and fazie are being brought 
under control and have no longer the power to do mischief which 
they possessed in former years. 
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The JalpSigurl district is of comparatively recent creation and Brrrar 
was formed in 1869. After the annexation of the Duarsin November BULR. 
1864, they were divided into the Eastern and Western Duars, the 
former of which now forms part of the district of Go&lp&r8. The 
Western Dufrs was divided into three tahsils, viz -—the Sadar, com- 
prising the tract of country between the Tista and Tors& rivers with 
its head-quarters at Ma@inaguri; the Bux thsi? extending from 
the Torea to the Sankos river, with its head-quarters at Alipur ; and 
the Dalingkot tahsil, which cludes the mountaimous part of the 
annesed territory. Mr. F A. Donough, Assistant Commissioner, was 
deputed to Mainaguri for criminal and civil work and was succeeded, 
after a few months,by Mr J. Tweedi+, who was appornted in 1866 
the first Deputy Commissioner of the Western Duais. Mr. Donough, 
then went to Busaas Civil Officer und was sacceeded in 1867 
Colonel Hed&yat Ali Khan In 1867-68 Buxa was formet ito’a 
regular subdivision. In January 1867 the Dalingkot tahsil was 
transferred to the Darjeeling district and at the same time the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Titalya subdivision of Rangpur, com- 
prising the police circles of Boda, Sanyasikata (now Rajgany) and 
Fukirganj (now Jalpaiguri), was made over to the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Western Dufrs, the civil and revenue juriedicfion 
remaining with Rangpur, This arffogement lasted until January 
ist, 1869, when the Titdlya subdivision was separated completely 
from Rangpur (with the exception of the civil jurisdiction) and 
was united to the Western Duars to form the district of Jalpai- 
guri The Deputy Commissioner removed his headquarters from 
Mainaguri to Jalpaiguri town, on the west bank of the Tista, and 
the district was divided into two subdivisionx—the Sadar, which 
included the former Tit&lya subdivision and that part of the 
Western Duare, which hes between the Tista and the Jaldhaka 
rivers; and the Falakata subdivision which comprised the rest of 
the Buxa subdivision, the headquarters of the Subdivisional 
Officer being removed fiom Buxa to Falakata. The headquarters 
of this subdivision were again transferred to Alipur in 1876. On 
April 1st, 1870, the civil junsdiction of the Tit&ly& subdivision 
was vested in Jalpaiguri and the Patgrim police circle was trans- 
ferred to the Falakata subdivision In 1874-75 Patgrim was 
attached to the Sadar subdivision, and, since this change, the 
Jalpa:guri district has remained unaltered 

_. The only remains of antiquarian interest in the Jalpaiguri 
district are the fort at Bhitargarh and the Jalpes temple. 

Bbilargarh was the capital of Prthu Raja and was situated Bhitargak. 

in R&jganj and partly sn Boda. A large tank still existe, 

8 much oited up aod the outlines of the city may still be 
tf Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton wrote the following description 
of it as it was when he saw it sbout the year 1809 :— 

‘The city consists of fopr concentric enclosures. The inner- 
moat. is eaid to have been the abode of the Rajs and appearances 
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justify the supposition, It is a parallelogram of about 690 yards 
from north to south, by half as much from east to west; but at 
the north end a small portion is cut from its east side, in ‘order to 
secure the place by an earthen rampart from any attack that 
might be made from a large tank that ie adjacent. The defence 
of the other parts of the royal residence has been -a brick wall. 
Near the middle of the area is a small tank, with a heap of bricke 
at each end. In the south-east corner is another tank, and one 
heap. In the south-west corner are two heaps containing bricks, 
All these heaps are small, and have probably been private places 
of worship; and all the other buildings were probably thatched, 
There 15 not the smallest trace of either taste, or magnificence ; 
while the defences seem to indicate that the Government of the 
Raja was insecure. 

‘Yhe tank adjacent to the citadel or palace is a considerable 
work; and from the great height and wideness of the banks 
thrown out, rust be deep It extends about 800 yards from 
north to south, and 700 from east to west. In the north and 
south ends it has two ghate or descents, and in the east and west 
sides it has three, all paved with brick. The water 18 still clear, 
and owing prohahly to the boftom being sand, but attributed to 
the holiness of the place, few weeds grow init ~The part of the 
bank that adjoins the palace 18 overgrown with trees and bushes, 
and 18 supposed to he the abode of the sprit of Prithu; for on 
the approach of the impure Kichoks (a gipsy tribe), 1t was here 
that he precipitated himself into the water. A flag 18 hoisted to 
denote that the ground 1s holy; and, on approaching my guides 
bowed to the ground, and called upon Maharaja Pritha by name. 

‘The inner city, which surrounds the palace and great tank, 
is about 1.930 yards from east to west, and 345 from north to 
south Where I passed the north-east and west faces they con- 
sisted of a brick rampart, and a narrow ditch without any flanking 
defenves, and extremely rainots ; still, however, 1n some parts, the 
brioks of the facing retain their position. Where I crossed the 
southern face 1t consisted of a very wide ditch and strong rampart 
of earfh. The citadel is not im the centre of this imner city, but 
it is placed nearest to the north and west sides. 

‘The middle city extends about 3,530 yards from east to west, 
and 6,350 from north to south, and 1» surrounded by 4 ditch and 
rampart of earth; bunt its north face, where the Talm& enters its 
ditch, and flows along it so far as I traced, is strengthened by an 
additional rampart Ite western area is wider than its eastern, 
and its southern area 18 not so wide as that on the north. Mear 
its southern end is a tank called Vaghpukhori where the Raja 
kept some tigers. In the northern area are shown two small 
heaps of bricks, which are culled the house of the Rajgia minister, 
and from their vise could only have served as the Nace of 
wordhip of such a personage. In hoth the inner and middle cities 
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there have been subdivisions, separated by ramparts and ditches, 
both running parallel to the chief defences of the place, and cut- 
ting the former at right angles, and which probably divided the 
vity into many quarters, 

‘The outer city is strrounded by a low rampart and ditch, 
and is supposed to have heen occupied by the lowest of the 
populace, on which account it is called Harirgor, It extends 300 
yards from the western rampart and 570 yards from the southern 
rampart of the middle city. Its extent on the east escaped my 
notice, as I was not in expectation of tinding any ruin, when I 
came upon it, and reached the rampart of the middle city before 
I was aware of the cirsumstance, and miyht approached so fast as 
not to admit of my returmig back Neither did T ascertain the 
extent of this outer city towards the north I conld not see it 
from the rampart of the middle city and was told that 1t+ was 
at such a distance as to render a day's halt necessary, if I intended 
to view it; and a day’s halt was impracticable, as my tents 
had that morning gone toa distance. My guides said that the 
total length of the outer fort, from north to south, is six miles, 
which seems probable ° 

‘There is no reason to think that mn the whole city there was 
any public building, either religious or civil, that deserved notice ; 
or any work of any considerable magmitude, except the defences 
and the tank. This shows either that the people were in a very 
rude state of society, or that the urgency of the state required its 
whole means to he exhausted on 1ts defence The whole seems to 
have been early constructed before the art of war had made any 
considerable progress, as there 1s nothing lke touers, bastions or 
any part that can defend another; but that doex not indicate o 
great antiquity, as Komotapoor, ‘destroyed at the end of the 15th 
or beginning of the }6th century, 1s 17 n similar state. For one 
appearance which I observed in all the sides of the outer city, I 
cannot account. There are several trenches of inconsiderable 
depth, and perhaps 20 feet wide, which seem to extend round the, 
whole parallel to the ditch of the middle city, and distant from 
each other about 40 or 50 feet ‘The earth that has been taken 
from the trenches, bas been thrown on these intermediate spaces, 
which although evidently raised are level. They could therefore 
scarcely have been intended for defences ; nor 1s it probable that 
regular streets would have been found in the meanest part of the 
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sity, while no traces of such remain in the parts that were 
inhabited by persons of rank.’* 
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The Jalpes temple is situated about four miles to the south-east 
of Miinaguri close to the Jhorda river. According to the old 
legends the /inga appenred first in the time of Jalpeswar, the 
third of the Assam kings mentioned in the Jogini Tantra, and he 
built a temple known as the “Jalpeshwar Mandir.” Between his 
time and that of Prin Nardin, Raja of Cooch Behar, the temple 
appears to have been re-built twice, but the story goes that the 
langa was eventually forgotten until Pran Nardin, who ruled about 


300 years ayo, dreamt that Siva appeared to him and told him 


that he was at Gortoli and would-be found if search was made for 
him. The Raja left his palace with a large army and many 
attendants, and, alter a long search, was successful in discovering 
the Siva linge. 


He at once ordered a temple to be built on the spot and the 
present temple was begun. Prin Nardin died before it was 
finished, but the work was continued by his son Mod Nardin, and 
finished by his grandson. Prin Narfiin employed Muhammadan 
artista from Delhi, with the result that the temple resembles a 
mosque in form; it is built of durable bricks and bas a high 
central dome with four smaller domes ateach corner. The temple 
is built on a mound and surrounded by « moat, which is now 
nearly dry; the floor of the basement is sunk some depth in the 


* Gee Martin's Eastern India, 1898, Volume ILI, page 443. 
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mound, and a flight of steps leads down to it. The Siva linga is 
fixed in a hole in this basement, and is at all times more or less 
covered with water, which has to be baled out before the idol can 
be worshipped. The building itself is square, and galleries used 
to run round the hase and top of the large dome, The height 
from the basement, floor to the top of the dome is 92 feet; the 
lower storey is 78 feet square and the upper stories 38 and 36 feet 
square, The dome is 17 feet 1m height and has an outer diameter 
of 34 feet. Dormg the earthquake of 1897 the temple was much 
damaged; the large dome fell in and all the outer: domes were 
much damaged, The cement with which the brick walls were 
covered hus disappeared and the walls themselves are being covered 
with creepers Forty-six gots were granted revenue free by 
Government for the maimtenance of the temple and its worship 
and the rents derived from them are administered by a committee 
appointed at Jalpaigunn. Few of the members, however, take any 
interest in 1t and, though some attempts have been made to repair 
the temple and three of the four small domes have heen re-built, at 
seems probable that the temple will soon become a heap of ruins. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
TILE PEOPLE 


It has been stated already that the Jalp&iguri district consists 
of two well defined parts, 722 —the permanently settled parganas 
which used to form part of Rangpur, and the Western Dufrs 
which were annexed in 1865 at the time of the Bhutéo war. The 
population of the present district area at the last four censuses 16 

shown im the margin; the 


1872 vs 417,855 remarkable increase of popula- 
1881 ve =©580,570 tion 18 confined entirely to the 
1691 .. 680,736 Western Duars, the phenomenal 
1901 . 787,380 development of which is the most 


striking feature in the history 
of the district. 

The first attempt to enumerate the people was made in 1858- 
59, nt the time of the Revenue Survey of Rangpur, when a rough 
census was held and it was found that the population of the perma- 
nently settled part of the Jalpfinguii district was 189,067 ; there 15 
nothing to show how the enumeration was made, and the Deputy 
Commissioner reported m 1870 that he was of opinion that the 
estimate was too low His views were proved to be correct by a 
census taken in 1871-72 It was found :mporsible to conduct a 
simultaneous census and a gradual enumeration was made which 
lasted throughout the cold weather; great difficulties were experi- 
enced owing to the illiterateness of most of the village beadmen, 
who were appointed enumerators, and to the widely scattered 
hamleta, called by the same name, which together constituted a 
muusa. The work was, however, pushed through and the popula- 
tion was found to be 327,985 inhabiting an area of 1,026 square 
miles, giving an average density of 320 to the square mile. 
Between 1872 and 1891 there were various changes of jurisdiction 
so that the variations in the population cannot be accurately 
stated ; it does not appear that there has been any increase during 
the last 30 years, but it must he remembered that there is a 
steady drift of the people into the Western Dufrs where the land 
is fertile and the rates of rent low, and to a less extent into the 
Siliguri enbdivision of the Darjeeling district. s 

At the close of the Bbhutin war, a survey of the Western 
DuBre was made in 1865—67, and a rough estimate made by 
Survey Officers returned the population at 49,620. It oannot. 
expected that this census was very accurate, but the eouniky had 
long suffered from the depredations of the Bhutile, and it ix prob 
able that many of the inhabitants left their homes tem 
during the war. In 1870 the Deputy Commissioner nimdy 
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first settlement of the Western Dudrs and conducted a special 
census in connection with it; this showed the population to be 
100,111, After making due allowances for errors in the enumera- 
tion made in 1865, it is clear that a migration of the people of the 
neighbouring districts to the fertile waste lands of the Western 
Duars began as soon as British rule ensured the safety of life and 
property. Subsequent censuses showed an even more remarkable 
increase of population : in 1881 if had increased to 182,687, in 189} 
to 296,348 and in 1901 to 410,606. There is every reason to 
heheve that the next census will show an equally large increase 
and that people will continue to migrate into the Western Dufrs 
until all the avatlable waste land ss brought under cultivation. 
The Mainaguri fafsil has filled up rapidly and there 1s very little 
land left for new settlers ; during the last ten years the extension 
of cultivation in the Falakata daks:/ has been remarkable and in 
a few years it will be as well peopled as Mamaguri. Even in the 
eastern talsils of Alipur and Bhalha population is increasing fast 
and cultivation extending in every direction. 

The growth of the population of the Western Duars ix dae 
partly to the rise of the ten industry. and partly to the influx of 
settlers from other districts and from the Cooch Behar State. Tea 
was first grown in the district in 1874 75 and since that time the 
industry has made rapid progress; in 1876-77 there were 13 
gardens with an aren of 818 actes. By 1882 the number had 
wereased to 60 with 4,670 acres onder nature and 3,598 acres 
under immature plants, and in 190) the number of gardens was 
235 with 76,403 acres under tea, and a total outturn of 31,087,537 
pounds. To work these gudens a large amount of Jahour is 
required and this led to an enormens iminigration of coolies 
manly from Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas, Ranchi 
alone hay supphed 80,000 Isbourers, mainly Oratons and Mundas, 
and the Santhal Pargands 10,000, In gardens on the slopes 
of the hills the Jabour force 1s mainly composed of Nepalia, 
but these men will not work on pardens lower down on the 
plains, 

Many tea-gaiden coolies after working for » time and saving 
8 little money settle permanently in the district. Ordons are hard- 
working and make excellent cultivators ; they are good settlers, 
giving little trouble and paying their rent regularly. Many 
Nep&lis have taken up land and 4 flour:sning settlement of them 
may be seen at Torturi in the Alipur fuisi/ ; others own large herds 
of buffaloes out of which they make much profit. In uddition to 
the ex-tea-garden coolies numbers of people from Rangpur and 
Cooch Behar have migrated to the Duare, attracted by the fertile 
land and low rents. 

The number of Enropeans in the district was 284 in 1901; 


moet of them axe employed as Managers or Assistant Managers of 
tea-gardens, 
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As stated above the total population according to the census of 
1901 was 787,380, the number of inhabitants of the district having 
increased by 15 67 per cent since 1891. There was a dectense in 
every thdnd in the regulation part of the district due principally to 
migration to the Western Dufirs; Patgram on the east of the Tista 
yiver showing the largest decrease of 5°28 per cent. The population 
of the Western Duars showed a large increase which was most 
marked in the Alipur Duar subdivision where it was 64°75 per cent, 

As might have been expected the increase was least towards 
the west where the census of 189] had shown large accessions of 
population ; between 1881 and !891 the population of the Dam-Dim 
thind increased by 157-4 per cent, the increase in the period 
between 1891 and 1901 being only 28-26 percent, while the Dhup- 
guri outpost increased by 57-06 per cent, the Falakat® thand by 
5787 per cent, and the Alipur thand by 70:01 per cent. Settlers 
naturally yo first to the lands nearest to civilisation and it is only 
when these are filled up that they go further afield ; waste land in the 
Falakata taheil is eagerly sought after and there is now nok much 
left; settlers are accordingly turning their attention to the more 
distant lands of the Alipur and Bh&lka tahst/s and it may be confi- 
dently anticipated that this part of the country will show the largest 
increase of population at the next census. The climate of the 
Western Duare is notoriously bad and malarious fever of a severe 
type is prevalent; in these circumstances a natural increase of 

te can hardly be expected and practically the whole of the 
arge increase is due to immigration. 

The density of the population for the whole district is 266 to 
the square mile. In only one thdnd, Patgrim, it is over 500, and 
in only three more, JalpZiguri, Boda and Dhupguri, over 400. As 
might be expected the population 1s thinnest towards the east, the 
density in the Alipur tidnd being only 89, although this area 
showed an increase of over 70 per cent at the ceneus of 1901. The 
area under reserved forest is, however, 509 square miles, and if the 
area of the B&ikanthpur forest, 81 square miles, is added, no less 
than 590 square miles in the district are covered by forest. If the 
forests are excluded, the density of the population in the remaining 
area rises to $32. 7 

The excess of males in the district-is remarkable; at the teat 
census only 862 females were enumerated for every thousand males, 
These figures may be explained partly by the large immigration 
but, even if immigrants and emigrants are excluded:from the aal- 
culation, the females still only reach 89-4 per cent of the male 


lation. Rajbansia and Musalmans form the of 
population aod the figures for these are pred 4 ohh pi ip 
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Mention has been made before of the large immigration into 
the district. Nearly a quarter of the present inhabitante are 
foreign born and of these nearly three-quarters have come from a 
distance. In 1901, 188,223 immigrants were found in the district 
compared with 143,922 in 1891 and most of them were enumerated 
in the Western Duars. The annexed table gives the percentage of 
foreign born to the total population in each thdnd in the Western 

: Percentage  Duars. About half of the 

Tl R 4 & rs . 
Nani of immigrants. immigrants are tea-garden 
Mainaguri a 23 coolies. The lors by immi- 


im-D ix 48 en. 2 
ces oa 38 gration is small ; lesa than 1 
Alpur _ Pe 40 per thousand of the popula- 
Falakita - 55 tion were enumerated in 


other districts. This seems to show that fewer of the emigrants 
from Chota Nagpur and the Santh4) Parganas return home than 
is usually supposed ; the rich lands of the Western Duars are a great 
attraction to coolies and many of them gettle permanently in the 
district after working for a few years on the tea-pardens and saving 
a little money. 

The only town in the district is Jalpaiguri which has a popn- 
lation of 10,231 souls ; the rest of the district is entirely rural, At 
the census of 1901 the population was divided between the town of 
Jalpaiguri, the cantonment at Buxd, and 766 villages The vill- 
age community can, however, scarcely be said to exist and the 
country is divided into small hamlets, the most important home- 
ttead belonging to a substantial farmer, often the jotddr, while 
round it are the houses of his relations, under-tenants and farm 
Inbourers. The jot is the social unit and not the village ; the jofdar, 
or, if he is an absentee, the clued nidar under him, keeps the little 
community together ; he maintains a slore-house from which he 
makes subsistence loans of rice to his dependents or furnishes them 
with seed. He has often considerable difficulty in keeping his 
labourers; the demand for agricultural labour is so great that a 
man who is dissatisfied with his employer can always get work 
elsewhere, while there is still plenty of waste land to which any 
family which has saved some money can migrate and set up for 
itself. At the last census the revenue mauz« was found to have 
been so completely forgotten that it bad to be left out of account 
altogether and the tulwk taken in its place.* 

In the north of the district the tea-garden industry has given 
rise to large settlements of labourers, the average population of 
which ia about 3,000 souls; this population is always shifting as 
coolies, after working for a time on the tes-gardens, take up land 
and settle dows as cultivators or return home with thdir savings. 
The places of those who leave the tea-gardens are filled by new 
immigranta. 
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In the permanently settled part of the district Rajbansis and 
Mubammadans form the bulk of the population. 

In the Western Duarz, the number of races is extraordinarily 
numerous, ranging from European planters to Meches and G4ros, 
who have only recently hegun to abandon their nomadic habits 
and rough system of cultivation by juming and to settle down and 
till the land in the ordinary way. The tea-garden industry has 
inftoduced an amazing variety of races among which Qraons and 
Mundas from Chota Nagpur and Santhals are most numerous; 
many Bengal and some Cooch Behar castes are also met with, while 
Nepilis form a not inconsiderable section of the population, In 
addition to these, what may be called the local population is repre- 
sented by Rajbansis, Muhammadans, and Meches, while in the 
neighbourhood of Buxa and in places where the district runs into 
the hills, Bhutids are found. Bengali clerks and Chinese carpen- 
ters are employed on the tea-gardens. Marwari merchants exploit 
the Westerns Duars as they do many parts of India; always Teady 
to lend money at exhorbitant” interest, they -mmnge to get the 
simple cultivators into their debt and then extract from them the 
uttermost farthing or seize their land under a decree of the civil 
court, Cultivators are, however, generally so prosperous and crops 
are so certain in the Western Duars that the Marwari has never 
succeeded in getting the hold which he has in other parts of India. 

The most numerous race in Jalpaiguri is the Rajbansi or Koch, 
which numbered 321,170 or more than two-fifths of the total popu- 
lution in 1901. ‘The Koches appeared first in Bengal about the 
close of the 15th or beginning of the 16tb century, when Hajo 
founded the Koch kingdom on the downfall of the ancient Empire 
of Kamrup. During the reign of his grandson Visu, the people 
became semi-Hinduised and adopted the name of Rajbansi, ie. of 
the royal race. They are now recognised as an distinct caste of 
indus, but their religion is very much on the surface and they 
adhere to many of their ancient customs and superstitions. It has 
been thought by some writers that the Koches come of a Dravidian 
stock and were driven out of the valley of the Ganges by the Aryan 
advance into Bengal; there seems, however, to be little doubt that 
they are a Mongoloid race and entered Bengal from the east by the 
valley of the Brahmaputra. 

The Rajbansi women, few of whom have the least pretence to be 
considered good-looking, leave their beads uncovered and wear & 
cloth or suri reaching only to the knees and bound over the bosom, 
leaving both shoulders bare, much in the same fashion as the 
Assamese. Among the Rajbanais, girls are generally married at the 
age of 12 or 13; the preliminary arrangements are made through a 
go-between called the ghatak or ghatuki and the price paid for the 
girl varies between Rs. 40 and Rs. 120 according to her appearance 
and ability to work. Rajbsausis may have as mahyee 10 wives 
and often have more than one; widow marriage iiillowed. A 
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dangud is 8 man who lives with a widow as her husband and is 
kept by her; he is looked down upon by the .R&jbansis and is 
considered an outcast ; the woman can turo him out of her house 
at any time. So great is the disgust with which he is regarded 
by his caste~people that it is said that if a cow dies and a dangud 
removes its earcase from the cuwshed, even the vultures wl) not 
eat it. Another story is that elephants will refuse to eat rice 
which has been tied up io grass, and offered to them by a drag. 
A young man who has no purents often works for a wife in the 
old patriarcha) manner ; he goes to the house of the gir]’s_ parents 
and lives with them, and after working for them from one to seven 
years, the girl is given to him for his wife. A man ‘who adopts 
this method of getting a wife is known as a ghur-jta. 

Property among the Rajbansis descenus from father to son; 
of there are several sons they share equally; a son excludes a 
daughter, but ifa father, before his death, has given his daughter a 
share of his property, she can keep what has been given toher. If 
there are only daughters they take equal shares subject to their 
mother’s hfe-interest; as long as she is living the daughters 
cannot take the property. If a widow re-marries, she loses all 
claim to property left by her husband. In default of children 
property goes to brothers and then to their sone. 

Before leaving the Rajbansis some account must be given of 
the Dob&siyas, who are found now in falwk Koyakat&é in the 
Ajipur tuksil. During the wars between Nadir Deo Saheb, a 
powerfal ruler of Cooch Behar, and the Bhutids, a number of 
Raybansis were capture} and taken as prisoners into Bhut&n. 
Subsequently Nadir Deo won a great battle, in which the Bhutia 
general was killed, and after the peace which followed, the Deb 
Raji of Bhutan released his captiwes. They returned to the 
Western Duars, but found themselves outcasted and no Rajbansi 
would eat with them. They complained to the Duardar Saheh, 
but he only promised to give them land and provide them with 
work, He made twelve families into cultivators and appointed 
the men of the other fifty families to be attendants on any 
Bhutias who might visit Rangpur for purposes of trade, The 
Dobasiyas used to live near Buxa but, after the annexation of the 
Western Duars, they removed in a body to caluk Koyakata. Owing 
to their long residence in Bhutan, they learnt to speak Bhutid 
as well as Bengali and so earned the name of Dob&siya. 

At the last census the Muhammadans numbered 226,867° 
divided into Shekhs 161,495, Nasyas 63,884 and Pathans 1,488. 
The Shekbs and Nasyas may be’considered native to the district, 
though a considerable number of them came originally from the 
adjoining districts of Rangpur and Dinajpur and from the Cooch 
Behar State. In appearance, dress and customs, they differ little 
aerate taneeesinetthRaREer ethernet pnts 
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from the Rajbansis and gre frequently to be found living in the 
same hamlet with them on terms of perfect amity. They do not 
eat pork, bat otherwise their religion sits as lightly on them as 
Hinduism does on the Rajhansis. 

Most of the Pathans are wandering traders, but some have 
contrived to acquire land in the district, though they are not 
likely to settle down in 1t permanent. They are usually trouble- 
sdfne and oppress and bully the people on whom they force their 
goods, while they are not averse to dacoity or highway robbery, 
when opportunity offers, if they think that there is a hikelihood of 
sufficient plunder to repay their efforts. 

Rajbansis and Muhammadans together comprise about seven- 
tenths of the whole population of the district. Next to them in 
numbers are the Ordona, of whom there were 62,844 at the census 
of 1901. The history of the Orfons belongs properly to the 
Ranchi district, from which most of them came up to the tea- 
gardens. In 1881 only 210 Oraons were enumerated in the Jal- 
paiguri district, so that the bulk of them have emigrated during 
the last 20 years. They are good workers, cheerfuj and willing, 
and give little trouble except when their behef in witchcraft 
induces them to beat, often to death, some unfortunate person. 
The supposed wizard or witch is denounced by the ojhd, as the 
witch-doctor is called; he is usually too cunning to take part 
in the beating or killing of his victim and generally escapes 
paying any penalty for the crime which he has instigated. 

The religion of the Ordons is of a composste order; they 
believe in « Supreme God, whom they call Dharmesh, but bold 
that his good intentions are thwarted by a number of malignant 
spirits; their religious efforts are directed entirely to appeasing 
these demons so as to prevené them from harming them. Poly- 
gamy is permitted among the Or&ons, but most of them are con- 
tent with one wife. Widows can marry again and no restrictions 
are imposed on their choice of their second husbands. 

Although the Oraons came into the district to work on the 
tea-gardens, numbers of them have settled down as cultivators, 
either taking up land direct from Government or holding it as 
under-tenante of a jotdir. As they work bard and crops never 
fail in the Western Dufrs, their settlements are prorperous and 
many of them are very well to do. : : 

The Meches are of Moggolian origin and are believed to 
be the Western Branch of the Kachiri or Hedo tribe. Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, when Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, described 
them as follows :— * 

‘They are probably the original inhabitants of the Darjeeling 
Terai, and are a distinctly Mongolian race, with fair sking and 
large bones and limbe. Their physical appearance and charac- 
teristice are quite distinct from the Thara of the Western Terai. 
They are disappearing, absolutely dying out faeter than soy 
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race of whom I have known or read. The reason js, no doubt, 
that their distinctive cultivation is by jham, which is barred hy 
Government forest conservancy, and the spread of settled plough 
cultivation from the south.’ It does not appear that the Meches 
are dying out in the Jalpaiguri district; they numbered 8,760 in 
1881, by 1891 they had increased to 17,984, while at the census 
of 1901, 22,350 of them wege enumerated. It 18 probable that 
much of the increase between 1881] and 1891 was dueto migration 
{rom Rangpur and Cooch Behar, but there 1s no obvious reason why 
the Meches should not increase naturally; they are practically 
immune to fever and the average number of a family is about six. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Meches are being gradually 
driven towards the east owing to the pressure of mora intellivent 
races; they are improvident and drink heavily whenever they can 
get liquor; they are Iazy and borrow readily from any one who 
will lend them money without regard to the consequences. As a 
result they have fallen an easy prey to the money-lenders and 
speculators, who have exploited the Western Duars in recent years 
and many of them have lost their landand been compelled to migrate 
tothe more thinly-peopled tracts in the enst of the district. Meches 
resent the introduction of strangers among them, and it is not 
uncommon, when one Mech in a hamlet lias sold or been compelled 
to part with his land toa man of aaother race, for his fellow- 
\illagers to do the same and all move away together to some more 
remote spot where they hope to live undisturbed, 

There is reason to believe that there 1s a considerable strain 
of Nepalese blood among the Meches. Both Meches and Nepalese 
have greater liberty in matters of food before marriage than after— 
an unmarried man may take rice from persons who are not con- 
sidered fit to give food to a married man. Both tribes observe the 
Tibar festival and both call the bride-price sudhd or thehkd, The 
Nepalese will take water from the hands of a Mech and a curions 
story is told to account for this. It 1s said that Jang Bahadur, while 
Prime Minister of Nep&l, was shooting in the Darjeeling Tera: when 
he saw and fell In love with a Mech gurl, the daughter of Ujir Singh, 
Jamadar of Dhulabiri. He took her with him to Nepal as his mis- 
tress and in return issued orders that in future no Nepali should 
refuse to take water froma Mech. It is hardly likely that such an 
edict would have had any effect unless it coincided with popular pre- 
judices, and it is far more probable that Nepflis take water from 
Meches because they acknowledge them to be akin to themselves. 
Meches raake excellent policemen and smarten up greatly ander the 
influence of drill and discipline ; the armed police reserve at Jalpai- 
guri is composed of 75 Gurkhas and 25 Meches and it is not easy 
to tell one from the other. The Bubpdar, & very smart officer, ian 
Mech though he is invariably mistaken for a Gurkha by people who 
do not know him; he has great command over his men and Gurkhas 
obey him a readily as they would one of their own race. 
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The Meches of the JalpSiguri district are divided into two 
sub-tribes called fAgnid-Mech and Jati-Mech, which are practic. 
ally endogamous, or an Agnii-Mech cannot marry a J&ti-Mech 
without forfeiting his position in his own clan. Among the 
Agniad-Mech the usual age for,marriage is sixteen for a male 
and twelve for a female; among the Jati-Mech both sexes marry 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty. Gurls are allowed great 
freedom, and intercourse before marriage, though not expressly 
recognised, is not uncommon; if a girl should become pregnant, 
her lover is expected to come forward and marry her. Mar- 
ried women are required to be strictly faithful to their husbands, 

Take many of the animistic tribes of India, Meches are 
becoming gradually Hinduised ; at present they are in the transi- 
tion stage and hold avery low rank according to Hindu ideas, 
They, themselves, admit the social superiority of the Rajbansis, 
but claim to be superior to Garos, Lepchas and Tibetans. They 
eat pork, fowls, fish and lizards, but abstain from beef, 
and the flesh of the long-tailed sheep. Meches are, as a rule, 
honest and truthful though they have deteriorated somewhat 
in these respects owing to contact with more civilised races; 
false swearing is considered @ grievous offence among them and 
the oath which they take to speak the truth runs as follows :— 
“Twall speak the truth. If I speak not the truth may [and 
my wife and children be destroyed by Mahakal (the deity who 
rules over wild animals). Let tigers and bears kill us Let 
sickness seize us and all belonging to us, Let all perish and 

(The Mundas, die.” 

Like the Oraons, the Mundas were introduced into the 
district by the tea industry; they did not come into the 
district in any numbers until comparatively recently, for only 
1,855 of them were found in the Western Dufrs in 1891. By 
1901 the number had risen to 11,672, They are in great demand 
by tea-planters, for they are bardworkers and stand the climate 
well Sir H. Risley in ‘'The Tribes and Castes of Bengal” 
describes them as*'a large Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur 
classed on linguistic grounds as Kolarian, and closely akin to the 

The Hos and Santhals, and probably also to the Kandhs ” 

Seuthfils The Santhals also made their way into the district as tea- 
garden coolies and in 1901 they numbered 10,857. In Assam where 
they can be compelled to woxs they are looked on as first class 
labourers, but in the Western Duara they are not held in such 
high esteem. Ag all labour is free, they can work or not as they 
please, and managers of gardens say that they seldom work more 
than ten days in the month; the rest of the time they sit idle 
or go out on hunting expedi&ions from which they do not often 
return empty-handed. They are very clannish and are capable 
of combining together to a greater extent than other races seem 
able todo. In 1906 when the Bengal-Dudre Railway was cut to 
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pieces by the floods and the price of rice rose temporarily to three 
seers a rupee in parts of the district, the Santhal coolies, rather 
than work a little harder, combined to Joot the markets and were 
only suppressed with some difficulty. The Santhdils are a 
Dravidian tribe, akin to the Nlundas; most of those in the 
Jalpaiguri district came from the Santhal Parganas. 

The Western Duars belonged to the Bhutiis unt) 1865, 
when it was wrested from them at the time of the Bhutan war, 
and a considerable number of them live in the bills within 
British territory. At the census of 1901, 6,798 Bhutiais were 
enumerated in the Jalpaiguri district, of whom 1,820 were found 
in the Dam-Dim police circle and 2,490 in that of Alipur Duar. 
Their largest village is at Chunabati near Ruxé where more than 
1,000 of them reside; this village used to he just above the 
present cantonment, but owing to the filthy hahits of the people 
it was feared that cholera might break out among the troops and 
the village was removed to Chunahiti by orders of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

The word Bhutia signifies an inhabitan€ of Bhot or Tibet; 
Khot is the Sanskrit form of Bod, which is the native name of 
Tibet, and Bhutan means the end of Bhot, The Sanskritic- 
speaking peoples of India consequently call the inhabitants of 
Tibet and Bhutan, ‘ Bhutias." 

The Bhutifs of Bux are physically a fine race, not very 
tall but very robust; most of them have flat features of the 
Mongoloid type, small eyes, large mouths and a light complexion, 
Some of them, however, have dark skins and resemble the Raj- 
bansis in features; these are prohably the descendants of Raj- 
bansi_ women who were carried off into Bhutan during the raids 
which preceded the British occupation of the Western Duars, 
but the people themselves say that their dark skins are caused 
by a fever which is prevalent in Chunabati and along the foot 
of the hills They are an ignorant careless people, but are always 
cheerful and willing workers; they enjoy a joke and [ have seen 
& number of them roll down the steps in front of the Mess-house 
at Buxa, yelling with laughter, when a laughing song was played 
on & gramophone. 

Bhutias build their houses on stone walls or posts 8 or 10 
feet from the ground; each has three rooms, one for sleeping, 
another for cooking, and the third {or use as a store-honse. They 
keep pigs, fowls, cows, ponies, dogs, and cate. They are not 
particular as to their food and eat pork, beef, ducks and fowls. 
Like many of the hill tribes of Assam they seldom drink milk 
though they make it into butter and cheese. Tea ia a favourite 
drink ; the Bhutids will ase only brie tea which they get from 
China through Tibet. The tea is put into an earthen vessel 
with cold water and a little soda and is we]! stirred; it ix then 
boiled and some butter and salt put into if, After thie it is 
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churned in a bamboo cylinder and strained through a sieve into 
an earthen tea-pot when it is ready for consumption. The 
finished article is a sort of soup not particularly palatable accord- 
ing to European ideas. At feasts and religious ceremonies the 
Bhutias drink rice-beer which they call bidchang. 

Many of the Bhutiads at Chunabati, both men and women, 
carn their living hy carrying loads from Santrabari at the foot of 
the hills to the Buxa Cantonment, for which they earn four annasa 
trip. When a wing of a regiment was stationed at Buxzd, there 
waa plenty of work for them, but since the troops have been 
reduced to about 200 men, the villagers have been hit rather 
hard, as few of them bave much cultivation. 

Women are allowed all possible freedom and great license 
prevails among unmarried people Among the Bhutids of Bux4 no 
marriage ceremony is observed ; 1f aman wishes to marry a woman, 
he rends a messenger to ask her if she is willing to marry 
him, if she agrees to do so, she goes to his house and lives 
with him as his wife. Sometimes a woman demands a written 
promise from the man that he will not abandon her; the docu- 
ment given is written by the Lama or priest and witnessed 
by some of the beadmen. Polygamy is allowed and a Bhutia 
may have as many wives ashe can support; if he has more than 
one, the first 1s the head wife, and the others have to obey her 
orders. Polyandry is also practised; if a woman’s husband has 
brothers she is looked uponas the wife of the brothers also and 
cohabits with them during the absence of her husband, 

The Totos are a curious race whose village is built on a hill 
called by them Badoo, about 5 miles from the Hantapira tea- 
garden. There are only about forty houses of them left and 
they do not know whence they came, nor of what race they 
spring, though they allege that they have heen at Totopira for 
many generations. They have a language of their own, and as 
they aesociate little with other races, they can only speak a few 
words of Bengali and it is very difficult to communicate with 
them. They resemble the Bhutiis to some extent, but wear 
their hair long ; they are very dirty in their persons and are fond 
of eating putrid meat; they are extremely fond of whisky or any 
other spir:tuous hyuor which they can get and will drink as 
much as they can obtain. ‘ 

The houses in Totopar& arg well builtand raised on piles to 
a considerable height from the ground; pigs and fowls abound, 
and the people are prosperous. The village is very pretty, with 
clusters of betel-nut palms and a few large orange trees. The 
main orange groves are a few hundred yards away from the yillage, 
the trees are healthy and @ee Totos make a large amount of 
money by selling the fruit. The cultivable lands belonging to 
the village are very fertile and yield good crops. Totos marry 
only among themselves and a man cannot have more than 
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one wife; widows are allowed to re-marry, but if they do 
they must leave any children by their first hushand with his 
relations 

The most numerous Nepalese castes in this district are the 
Mangai+, who number 3,709, the Limbus 2,938, the Newars 2,770, 
the Murmis 2,117, the Khambus 1,818, the Gurungs 1,176, the 
Yakbas 1,163, and the Kam 1,082. The Mangars and the 
(rurungs are two of the three dominant tribes of Nepal, who over- 
threw the Newar dynasty in 1769 The orginal home of the 
Limbne 15 inthe east of Nepal; from their appearance they are 
probably descendants of early ‘Tbetan settlers; they do not rank 
unong the regula: fighting tribes of Nepal, though they offered 
a gallant resistance to the invading Gurkhas The Newars were 
the ruling race of Nepal until ousted nv the Gurkhas; some of 
them stul adhere to their old) rehgron Buddhism. The Murmis 
belong to a Morgohan or seni-Viongolian race and elarm to be 
the earhest settlers in Nepal; they appear to come of a Tibetan 
stock whieh has been modified by intertmxture with Ne; dlese 
rees The Khambus live in the east of Nepal between the 
smkog river and the Singhdlia range and Mechi mers they 
clam to be Jimdais, one of the fighting tribes of Nepal, and bear 
the Kiranti title of Rar. The Yakhas are an agricultural caste 
calling themselves Diwan and are considered by some to he merely 
asept of Jimdars ; they inhabit the same tract of country as the 
Kiambus an! Limbus, The Kamus are blacksmths and gold- 
smiths ; the caste ranks so low that in Nepal its members are not 
permitted to enter the courtyards of temples and have to leave 
the road when one of the higher castes approaches, and to call out 
to give warning of their approach * 

Many of the Nepalis in the Jalpaiguri district are employed 
on tea-gardens near the hills which stand at some little elevation, 
“uch as Sam Sing, Matial, Lankapard, and Hauamfara; they will 
not work on gardens mght onthe plains In addition to these 
numbers have taken up Jand and settled down as cultivators while 
others are grazers and own large herds of buffaloes 

With such an extraordinary admixture of races it 38 not to 
he wondered at that many languages are spoken in the district, 
the moet common 14 a corrupt dialect. of Bengal, known aa 
Rangpur, or Rajbansi, which is spoken by 77 per cent of the 
population ; it 1s the language of the Rajban-isand Muhammadans 
and 1s spoken by most Veches Among the languages native 
to the district may be mentioned Mechi and Toto Bhatii or 
Tibetan 13 spoken at Buxd and along the foot of the hills and 
Khas is spoken by most of the Nep&lis. Of the languages intro- 
duced by the tea industry Ordon 1s gpoken by nearly 8 per cent 
of the population and Muncd&ri and Santb&li by more than 10,000 
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persons each. It may be said generally. that Bengali ia the 
common language outside the influence of the tea-gardens; on 
the tea-gardens a corrupt form of Hindi is current as a lingua 
franca except where the bulk of the Jabour force is-Nepali when 
Khas is the language spoken. 

At the census of 1991 531,625 persons returned themselves ac 
Hindur, 228,487 as Muhammadans, 15,286 ns Animists, 6,29} 
as Buddhists and 2,486 as Christians, The Hindus form 68 per 
cent of the population; the proportion of Muhammadans has 
declined rapidly from 44 per cent in 1872 to 29 per cent in 1901, 
They are chiefly Shekhs and Nasyas, the former largely predomi- 
nating, and many of them are probably converts from the abori- 
ginal Koch aud Mech races  Animists form 2 per cent of the 
population, and the remaining 1 per cent is composed chiefly of 
Christians and Buddlusts. 

From the nature of the races, who call themselves Hindus, 
it ix nol surprising that the Hfinduism professed in the district 
is not of a very rigid character. The Rajbansis, who form 
two-fifths of the population, are described in Mr. Sunder’s Settle- 
ment Report, as being “ Hindus when it suits them to be so, and 
Mecher when they obtain pork and wish to eat it;”in other words, 
they retain many of their ancient behefs and superstitions. 
The popular religion 1s expressed in the worship of a number 
of spirits or deities whose chief attribute is their power to cause 
evil if they are not appeased hy offerings and sacrifices. The 
following sre the twelve principal deities of the Rajbansis :— 
(1) the Bisto Thakur, who 1s worshipped so that the rains may 
not fail; (2) the Borma Thakur. who destroys homesteads by 
fire if he is displeased ; (3) the Pobon Thakur, who sends aturms 
and hal and must he appeased to prevent them; (4) the 
Basnmati Thakurani, who has power over the earth; if she is 
not satisfied crops fail and there is famine in the land; (5) the 
Bishhaori Thakuani, a very evil deity; 1f she is not pleased, 
children die or become blind, men and cattle are bitten by snakes, 
and all sorts of troubles come; (6) the Chandi Thakurfni, who 
causes sickness ; (7) the K&)i Thakurani, who is always endeavonr- 
ing to do barm and must be frequently worshipped; (8) the 
Mah&kal Thakur, the god of the hills and jungles; if he is not 
propitiated he sends tigers and leopards to kill the people; (9) the 
Gram Thakur, who prowls about villages with his wife and 
causes illness among children; (10) the Sib Th&kur, who pro» 
teota the people from troubles, provided that offerings of milk, 
rice and plantains are made to him ; (11) the Lekhi ThakurSni, who 
brings good fortune; and (12) the Dharam Thiakar, who, like 
Sib and Lakbi, is a kindly deity. 

Although the Rajhansis are now considered to be a caste of 
Hindus, it, will be seen from the above list of deities what ‘ae 
part demonology plays in the religion of the people. The 
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law is held not to apply in its entirety to the Raikats of Baihanth- 
vur, and a few years ago the Privy Council ruled that the right 
of adoption did not exist in this important and wealthy family. 

Mubammadans are not much stricter in their rehgious obser- 
vances than Hindus, and still retam many of the superstitions 
of the Rajbansis and Meches from which races ther ancestors 
were probably converts. They live on good terms with the 
Rajbansis and it is not uncommon to find families of the two 
religions dwelling together in the same homestead: though in 
different houses. 

The Meches are still in an early stage” of transition from 
Animism to Hinduism; they call themselves Hindus of the Saiva 
sect and worship Siva under the name of Batho, and his consoit 
Kah ons Bali Khungri, Kali is said to canse cholera when she 
is dixplensed. The Aguia-Mech sacrifice buffaloes, goats and 
pigeons to Batho, white Kali has to content herself with pigs, 
fowls and goats, which the Jati-Mech offer indifferently to either. 
The Jati-Mech also worship as a household goddess a nameless 
personage, who is represented by a lump of sun-dried clay set 
up om the principal room. Other deities we Mahesh Thakur, 
who is feared because he punishes people who commit faults, and 
Mabakal, who is a good spirit and watches over the doings of 
the people = Meches prefer to burn their cead af they can afford 
the expense of a funeral pyre; poor people bury, placing the 
corpse face upwards with the bead towards the south 

The Bhutids are nominally Buddlusts, but im practice their 
religion amounts to lite more than repeating the mystie words 
“Om mani padme Hom.” ‘There jis a small temple at Chundbati, 
at which a Lama offers up prayers daily for the people — A few 
years ago the Lama died and a deputation was sent to the Sub- 
divinional Officer of Alipur Dudr to ask him to appoint another 
man as the Bhutias felt great inconvenience for want of & Lama. 
He nominated a suitable person and the deputation went away 
bativfied. : 

It may he said generally that Hinduism is spreading im the 
JalpSiguri district and gradually displacing the old animistic 
religions. 

In 1888 the Anferican Baptist Missionary Society began 
work in the Jalpdiguri district, the missionary stationed at 
Jalpaiguri being also placed in charge of the Mission in the 
town and district of Dindjpur. By 1898 the number of vative 
Christians connected with the Suciety was 20 in Jalpaiguri 
and 527 in Din&jpur. At the close of this period an additional 
Missionary was sent to JalpZignri, but m 1900 one of the two 
Missionaries was transferred to Rangpur  Sub-stations have been 
established at G&irkSia, Pathaia, and Dangnajhar, The work 
done by this Mission is chiefly evangelistic; the gorpel ix preached 
in villages, bazars, and markets 10 the district, and translations 
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of the Bible in Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Nepali, Tibetan and English 
are sold. In 1902. 4,200 copies of the gospels were sold and 
many tracts were distributed gratuitously. Attempts are made 
to influence the young by establishing schools in which religious 
as well as secular instraction is imparted. 

The Kalimpong Mission of the Church of Scotland has a 
station at Gorubathan, in the Darjeeling district, close to the 
boundary of the Western Duars. The missionaries visit the 
tea-gardens and work among the tea-garden cooles, This Mission 
bas done much to advance the spread of education. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission works among the Bhutids 
Mise Fredrecson of this Mission lives at Chunatati and preaches 
to the Bhutias in the vicinity. 

A very interesting attempt at colomization has been made by 
the Church Missionary Society in talik Mabakalguri in the Alipur 
Duar subdivision In 1890 the Rev A J Shields, who was finding 
difficulty in getting land for his Santhal Christians in their own 
country, was informed by Mr. Sunder, the Settlement (Officer of 
the Western Duars, that there was plenty of good waste Jand in 
the Alipur subdivision avaiable for settlers. Mr. Sunder selected 
a tract of land between the Gadadbar and Raidhak rivers and 
the Rev. A. J. Shields came up with a party of Santhals fom 
Godda to look at it They were pleased with what they sav 
and the Bengal Government sinctioned the reservation of about 
7U square miles of country for a Santhal colony. When the 
Mission sent up the first colonists, the land was covered with 
dense reed jungle; elephants. tigers, leopards, and bears were 
numerous, The nearest railway was 60 miles distant, and large 
rivers had to be crossed in boats, The people suffered severely 
at first from cholera, fever and pneumotan and the mortality was 
high. For several years the nurober of colonists was not more 
than 500, fresh settlers could not be induced to go and it seemed 
as if the scheme would be a failure. The area reserved for 
the Santbal colony was reduced to 27 square miles, and as there 
seemed no hope of occupying even this small tract, it was, with 
the consent of the Society, further reduced to 14 square miles. 
At the present time there are about 1,500 Christian and 500 
other colonists, all of whom are Santhals. ‘bose who are not 
Christians sign a pledge to abstain from intoxicating drink and 
heathen sacrifices and to »bide by the rules of the colony. Every 
acre of available land is under cultivation, the people are proe- 
perous and the coluny is self-supporting and costs the Church 


Missionary Society nothing. Owing to the clearing of the land. 
wild animals have disappeared. 


The colony is divided into ten villages, each of which ha: 
a headman chosen by the villagers and appointed by the Superin- 
tendent. The affairs of the colony.,are managed by a counci 


presided over ly the native pastor, of which the headmen are 
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members, The people have built their school-house themselves 
and during the past two years raised Rs, 520 for the sslaries of the 
teachers; their church, which is a large one, cost them nearly 
Ks, 3,000, all of which was subscribed by themselves. Liquor 
spops are not allowed within a radius of 5 miles of the colony 
and the council does its hest to prevent drunkenness. The 
Superintendent, the Rev Canon Cole, writes as follows :—* The 
colony is now an established affair. All the land has been taken 
up. Fresh applications are constantly made. Our answer is 
there is no more Jand available. nat even enough for the families 
of the present colonists, Nothing succeeds like success! Twas 
opposed to the scheme at first and thought it was a mistake and 
unnecessary. LT wasthen in charge of the large pueee church at 
Yaljhar: und, strange to say, the yreater number of those who 
etnigrated went from the villayes near Taljhari. As we afterwards 
remembered the well filled church there and then saw it) half 
empty, we felt quite dispirited ; but now we have the joy of 
seeing the large colony church filled to overtlowmy.” 

The colony is successful and its people are increasing in 
numbers; no Jand fit for cultivation remaims within its limits and 
those who wish to set up for themselves will have to take up land 
elsewhere. If they are to be prevented from reverting to the old 
Santhal beliefs and superstitions, it is very desirable that a resi- 
dent missionary should be appointed for the colony." 


*This account of the santhal Colony is taken trom a paper read by the 
Res. Canon Cole at the Caleutta Missionary Conference on April 6th, 1408, 
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CHAPTER IV 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


The district 1 situated to the south of the Darjeeling Tara 
and the Bhutan hills, and 18 well known to be unhealthy ; on eight 
out of the ten years ending 1901, 1t figured among the six districts 
with the highest mortality from fever m the Province of Bengal 
The mean ratio of births for the ten years from 1893 to 1902 was 
31 31 per 1,009 and of deaths 31 74 per 1000; the figures for 190, 
were births 3972 and deaths 34.33 per 1,000 The difference 1. 
partly due to improved registration, but the registration of vital 
statistics 16 still far from accurate, particularly in the tea-arden 
areas, the heavy raime and many unbridyved rivers making it difficult 
for the chaukidars to report regularly at the police stations. 

The Tista river divides the Jalpaiguri district into a western 
or moderately malarious tract and an eastern or mtensely malari- 
our reyion The latter, known as the Western Dudrs, has an eval 
reputation for malaria and black-water fever comparable only te 
“the deadliest regions of Central Africa; intersected by numerous 
riveis and streams and with an exceptionally heavy 1ainfaH, st 
furmihes iden] breeding grounds for the anopheles mosquito The 
test of the malarial mtensily of any region 15 the percentage of 
childien of from two to ten years of age who Lave malarial para- 
sites im ther blood, the tyure representing this percentage 1s 
termed the imalarial endemicity imdex or shortly the endenuc 
mdex The fiyures given in the margin show the endemne indives 


Jalpaigurt Ih of fies places in the 


Mainaguri 25 district as ascertained 
Rangamat 43 in 1901; subsequent 
Creare p35 enquiries made in 1907 


prove that even these 
figures are too low, and that the true endemie indices are from 10 
to 20 per vent bigher. The table, however, shows, with fair 
accuracy the mek to which immiffranty into the district are 
‘exposed It will be seen that the degree of infection varies 
greatly. Jalp&iguri town, representing the western region, 18 
moderately malarnour, but across the Tista im the Duar, the 
index rapidly rise» until it reaches its maximum at Nagrakat®. Io 
view of the above it 1s not to be wondered at that the European 
community coming from a non-malarious country and the tea- 
gerden coohes from shghtly malarious districts suffer much from 
fever. Tbe adult native population of Rajbansix, Mulhammadens 
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* Lam indebted to Captain W. D Ritebre, LMS, Civil Surgeon of Jatpais 
gun, for on a in preparing this chapter, to br Bontiey, MB. tor bis 
Faluatie Hote, 


